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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The National Child Labor 
Committee has always played a 
central part in White House 
Conferences on Children (as 
you will see from the article by 
Gertrude Folks Zimand on page 
two). We thought the National 
Committee on Employment of 
Youth could make an additional 
contribution to the Golden 
Anniversary Conference, sched- 
uled for March 27-April 2, 
1960, by devoting this issue of 
The American Child to some of 
the key issues — especially in 
light of the fact that state com- 
mittees consider employment 
one of the problems of young 
people in our times. 


We are proud, therefore, to in- 
clude: a message from Under 
Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Bertha S. Adkins; 
an historical article by the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
Mrs. Katherine Oettinger; and 
an article about the coming 
Conference by its Director, 
Ephraim Gomberg. The rest of 
the issue consists of abstracts 
of three working papers pre- 
pared for the Conference under 
the direction of the National 
Committee on Employment of 
Youth — only one of the many 
responsibilities we have under- 
taken to help make the Golden 
Anniversary White House Con- 


ference on Children and Youth 
a “vital springboard into the 
exciting decade ahead.” 
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MESSAGE FOR THE AMERICAN CHILD 
By BERTHA S. ADKINS 


Under Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 


From the very beginning, this nation was made up of sturdy, 
vigorous, imaginative, and independent men and women who 
worked hard to create a better life for themselves on this 
continent. From the very beginning, groups of citizens with 
common convictions and aims organized to bring about 
changes for the common good in a newly developing society. 
This voluntary citizen activity has long provided our country 
with a unique strength. It still does. 


It is to the everlasting credit of the National Child Labor 
Committee that it focused attention upon the shocking condi- 
tions of child labor at the turn of this century. The whole 
nation owes a debt of gratitude to the small group of volun- 
teers who first made up the National Child Labor Committee 


and to the men and women who succeeded these pioneers in 
their efforts. 


This Committee had a formidable first task: to arouse the 
nation to the tragic plight of young children who worked 
long hours in mills, mines, and factories. How well the 
National Child Labor Committee succeeded is a matter of 
proud record. Since the Committee began its work, the 
Children’s Bureau was organized, and there have been five 
White House Conferences on Children, each the result of the 
activity of thoughtful citizens who voluntarily gave of their 
talents, time, and effort. Today, the Committee has a new 
division, the National Committee on Employment of Youth, 
to confront the formidable tasks of the present and future. 


Now we are preparing for the Golden Anniversary White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. Fifty years of con- 
centrated work by this Committee and other volunteer 
agencies and groups as well as by the Children’s Bureau have 
made it possible for us to adopt a nationwide goal that would 
have been impossible otherwise: “to promote opportunities 
for children and youth to realize their full potential for a 
creative life in freedom and dignity.” To achieve this goal 
we know it will take the devotion and work of all of us inter- 
ested in children and youth. We know that we can count on 
the National Committee on Employment of Youth, whose 
members have done such distinguished work ever since the 
National Child Labor Committee was founded. 








N.C.L.C. AND CONFERENCES OF THE PAST 
By GERTRUDE FOLKS ZIMAND 


former N.C.L.C. Executive Secretary 


The National Child Labor Committee has had active roles in 
all five decennial White House Conferences on child care ever 
since that Christmas Day in 1908 when Theodore Roosevelt 
invited 200 men and women concerned with dependent chil- 
dren to a two-day conference in Washington. The five confer- 
ence programs and their recommendations reveal the 
enlarging scope of concern for children; the growing reali- 
zation that wholesome child life depends upon the social, 
economic, and educational well-being of all the people; the 
increasing responsibility of government for welfare; and the 
new approaches and methods of work that have developed 
in line with advances in scientific knowledge, especially in 
the behavioral sciences. 


When Roosevelt called the first conference in 1908, social 
work was not yet born and ‘child saving” was regarded as a 
matter for private philanthropy. Calling the Conference on 
Dependent Children was therefore a radical move on the part 
of the chief executive. 


The National Child Labor Committee played an important 
part from the very beginning, even though child labor was 
not on the agenda of the first conference. The Committee was 
the recognized spokesman for the movement to establish a 
federal children’s bureau. Speakers emphasized that putting 
children to work was not an acceptable method of dealing 
with poverty (at a time when the employment of eight-year- 
olds was justified by cotton mills on the basis of “family 
need’). The Conference included among its recommendations 
the promotion of child labor reforms. 


Ten years later at the Conference on Child Welfare Stand- 
ards, the executive of the N.C.L.C. was chairman of one of 
the three main sections. This new emphasis on child labor 
reflected public concern over the recent Supreme Court 
decision holding the 1916 federal child labor law unconstitu- 
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tional. “Certain irreducible minimum standards for the 
health, education and work of the American child,” which 
President Wilson had asked the conference to state, were 
formulated at a small roundtable meeting in Washington, 
discussed at larger meetings in eight cities, and put in final 
shape by committees. However, the child labor standards 
tended to be rather distant and unrealistic in 1920, when 
minimum wage legislation didn’t exist, unions were not 
strong, and child labor was cheap labor. 


At the 1930 Conference on Child Health and Protection, the 
N.C.L.C. was responsible for preparing material on employ- 
ment of children in agriculture. This conference, sponsored 
by President Hoover, gave primary importance to fact-find- 
ing. Some 1,200 experts in 150 subcommittees collected and 
analyzed data for more than a year. The recommendations 
on child labor in general followed those of the 1920 confer- 
ence and were considered along with others in group sections 
at a Washington meeting of 3,000 delegates. Reports and 
recommendations were published in thirty-two large vol- 
umes, but plans to develop an action program petered out 
when the prosperity of the twenties gave way to the economic 
crisis of the thirties. 


The executive of the N.C.L.C. chaired the group section (one 
of eleven) on employment at the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy called by Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
in 1940. War had already come to Europe, and ideologies were 
in conflict. The conference was interested in shaping a pro- 
gram for immediate action stressing economic factors and 
expansion of governmental services. Recommendations in- 
cluded child labor proposals urging a higher compulsory 
school attendance age and desirable work experience for 
youth. The final report was a far-reaching, unified document 
that brought a fresh interpretative approach to all the inter- 
related problems affecting child life in America. A separate 
chapter on employment emphasized the difficulties young 
people face in finding jobs, the importance of work in- their 
development, their need for help in the transition from 
school to work, and the failure of schools to hold the interest 
of older students. This was the first conference with an 
organized follow-up program. A national citizens’ committee 
worked with state committees until the Children’s Bureau 
set up the Wartime Commission on Children and Youth to 
concern itself with special problems created by war. 


In 1950, the National Child Labor Committee pre- 
pared a working paper on employment for President 
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Truman’s Midcentury Conference on Children and Youth, 
which concentrated on developments in the field of human 
behavior and how social institutions were making use of the 
advances of the past fifty years. Thirty-one panels and 
thirty-five work groups, through which the 5,000 delegates 
functioned, stressed “healthy personality development.” In 
the child labor work group, the youth and grassroots dele- 
gates expressed more concern about the lack of work oppor- 
tunities for young people than about child labor protection. 
The sixty-seven-point platform finally adopted included rec- 
ommendations on vocational guidance and placement, the 
needs of the children of agricultural migrants, and child 
labor. “Employers, in cooperation with labor,” were urged 
“to provide appropriate work experience for youth on a part- 
time basis.” Follow-up started immediately. 


Many of the State Commissions on Children and Youth that 
were organized are still active as the 1960 Conference ap- 
proaches. The National Child Labor Committee through its 
new division, the National Committee on Employment of 
Youth, is continuing its historic key relationship to the con- 
ference. It is responsible for a paper on migratory children 
and two on youth employment, and staff members are play- 
ing active roles in preparation on both state and national 
levels. 


A SPRINGBOARD FOR THE NEXT DECADE 
(abridged) 


By MRS. KATHERINE BROWNELL OETTINGER 
Chief, Children’s Bureau 


On Christmas Day in 1908, President Theodore Roosevelt sat 
at his desk in the White House and wrote out, in long hand, 
invitations to a new kind of meeting: 


A White House Conference on Children. 


As the letters of invitation piled up beside him, he was, un- 
knowingly perhaps, setting in motion a new tradition: the 
use of the Office of the President — the highest in our land 
— to focus national attention on a matter of national concern 
affecting every American home. 


It is significant that this forerunner of all White House Con- 
ferences concerned children. Since then, White House Con- 
ferences have been called to consider many subjects of na- 
tional concern, but the tradition that, at least once every 
decade, the nation re-examine what it is doing to prepare 
children for all their tomorrows has persisted, been enriched, 
and grown in size and scope. 


Next year, in March, the sixth White House Conference on 
Children will convene in Washington. We have come a long 
way from the leisurely pace of 1909 when a President could 
issue personal invitations to a Conference of his calling. Then, 
the nation called on delegations of “‘experts” to face the issues 
of 1909. Now, we face the 1960 Conference with delegations 
that ot only will represent professional know-how in many 
fields, but will also be broadly representative of citizens. 


There are, however, similarities. If there is one constant 
thread woven through all the rich history of these White 
House Conferences, it is the importance of family life for 
every child. It was first expressed in 1909: “Home life is the 
highest and finest product of civilization. It is the great mold- 
ing force of mind and character.” It has been expressed dif- 
ferently, but always reiterated, in every Conference since. 








The 1960 Conference —the Golden Anniversary of White 
House Conferences — will be the springboard of the times 
in which we now live. On the threshold of a new decade, the 
7,000 participants who will assemble in Washington next 
March will be considering how the vast changes in the world 
around youth that have taken place in the past ten years can 


be put to use in planning well for children for the next 
ten years. 


We are, indeed, a nation of change. Automation, the popula- 
tion explosion, nuclear findings, medical research, instanta- 
neous mass communication between peoples and between 
nations, shifts in cultural patterns — all these forces have 
influenced us, directly and indirectly, as individuals, families, 
and communities. 


The President’s National Committee for the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth is sifting out 
those, among all the vast complex changes, that will influence 
directions for children for the next decade. The Conference 
participants will undertake an examination to find those last- 
ing values that constitute and can continue to constitute a 
core of stability in the midst of change. From this examina- 
tion, young people may be helped to look beyond themselves 
and find a spiritual conviction and a spectrum of new values, 
sturdy enough and wise enough to stand firm against the 
confusion of our time. 


If the Conference does its job well, we will have erected a 
new, vital springboard into the exciting decade ahead. It 
will be a springboard that will add new dimensions to pro- 
grams that serve children in all phases of their growing 
process —in the schools, on the playgrounds, through the 
churches, in the families — in every phase of community life. 


The Conference will be a new beginning, a cutting out of 
patterns that we all can then shape into new creative form. 


It is an exciting prospect. 


TEXAS 


TO HELP YOUNG AMERICA 
GROW IN FREEDOM 


By EPHRAIM R. GOMBERG 


Director, White House Conference on Children and Youth 


President Eisenhower’s charge to the 1960: national citizen 
committee stated the purposes of the Golden Anniversary 
White House Conference on Children and Youth in the 
clearest of terms. He said, “The rapidly changing times in 
which we live, and the increasingly fast pace of change, 
make it incumbent upon us to do everything we can to plan 


ahead and to see that we prepare today’s children well for 
life in tomorrow’s world .. .” 


From the President’s National Committee, the structure of 
organization has developed almost like Topsy. Thirty-four 
agencies of the federal government acted through the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Children and Youth to plan for 
the Conference. In December, 1958, participation of all the 
great national voluntary organizations and the many com- 
mittees appointed by the governors of the states and terri- 
tories was initiated. More than 500 national organizations 
have prepared their constituents for the Conference by pro- 
viding state and local affiliates with material relating to the 
needs of children and youth. Further, they have developed 
evaluations of the fields of interest in which they serve and 
of their own roles in meeting the needs in these fields. Every 
one of the fifty states, four territories, and the District of 
Columbia, has created a Committee on Children and Youth. 
These committees have involved millions of people in taking 
stock of progress and cataloguing the unmet needs. 


Great interest is being manifested in the theme of the 1960 
White House Conference. As announced by the President’s 
National Committee, the Conference’s purpose is “‘to promote 
opportunities for children and youth to realize their full 
potential for a creative life in freedom and dignity.” This 
interest, of course, touches on every one of the multitude of 
problems relating to the disadvantaged. But of even greater 
importance is the fact that people are concerned with an 
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appraisal of the values and ideals by which we live and their 
effect on the young. It is this emphasis on the social, moral, 
and spiritual values in life that is making the 1960 White 
House Conference unique in this oldest of traditional activi- 
ties on behalf of the young of our country. 


Planning for the White House Conference is more than 
planning for six days of meetings in Washington. It involves 
the development of programs for a full year of preparatory 
participation on the part of several million people. It includes 
the deliberations in Washington this spring. But it also in- 
cludes the planning for ten years of citizen action when 
the meetings are ended — citizen participation designed to 
expand the creative potential of our young. 


The vast accumulation of data, research reports, surveys, and 
studies is already being put to use by the White House Con- 
ference organization. In the seven volumes and handbooks 
of material being produced, the participants and the entire 
nation will find a fascinating reservoir of information: our 
successes, the gaps in our services, and the needs still to 
be met. These publications will become available before and 
at the Conference. 


Youth is playing a major role in preparation. Teenagers 
particularly are having their say in town and county meet- 
ings throughout the land. The report data reaching the 
White House Conference give evidence of an exciting matu- 
rity in the judgments of the young. But equally important 
is the fact that adults are focusing attention on these judg- 
ments so that the White House Conference may afford youth 
the opportunity of serving itself. 


The 1960 White House Conference is being run by the people 
of the United States, acting through their local, state, and 
national organizations in cooperation with the National Com- 
mittee. It is receiving effective government support and the 
full cooperation of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare through its Children’s Bureau. Through this 
total cooperation, the Conference may expect truly to reflect 
the desires and aspirations of this country. 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


Abstract of a Conference survey paper 
prepared by MARCIA FREEDMAN 
Research Consultant 


National Committee on Employment of Youth 


The Place of Work in the Life of the Adolescent 


Little is known about how young people feel about work. But 
we do know that work is very important in American life. 
Many of the things we do for and to our children are justified 
as preparation for their assumption of productive adult roles. 


Yet many youngsters have no idea about what they want to 
do. Their problems are complicated by the rapidly changing 
world in which we live and a drastic reduction in their 
chances for meaningful work experience. The opportunity 
for them to become adults economically is more and more 
delayed, while the period of economic and psychological de- 
pendence is more and more lengthened. 


Occupational Choice 


Young people seem to develop vocationally in stages, over a 
long period. The particular environment in which they live 
affects both personality development and opportunities avail- 
able for realization of occupational choices. 


Today’s youth have 30,000 different occupations from which 
to choose. Choice may be affected by family status, discrimi- 
nation, education, psychological needs, interests, sex, access 
to counseling, place of residence, and work experience. 


Many decisions that bear on future vocations are built into 
the school system, even though experts agree that children 
shouldn’t be forced to choose an occupation too early. One 
specialist cautions that choices are increasingly being made 
“under the impersonal pressure of the curriculum, and re- 
mote from many of the realities of the working situation.” 


Trends in the Occupational Structure 


Young workers have to have more skills than ever before. 
Untrained youngsters face increasing competition for fewer 
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unskilled jobs, in view of automation and a projected popu- 
lation increase of about nine million in the fourteen to 
twenty-four age group between 1955 and 1975. However, 
trained personnel do not spring up automatically just because 
they are needed. Ways must be found to raise skill levels. 


Youth in the Labor Force 


Young workers are protected by provisions of federal and 
state child labor laws whose enforcement is implemented by 
compulsory school attendance laws. These laws are generally 
effective, but they do not cover children who work in com- 
mercial agriculture outside of school hours. 


More children and youth attend school and stay there longer 
than ever before in history. Over ninety per cent of high- 
school-age youth will be enrolled by 1975, according to Labor 
Department projections. 


At the same time, more and more school-age youth are look- 
ing for part-time and summer jobs. Getting them depends 
partly on the availability of job opportunities. Nearly half 
of all youth under eighteen work sometime during the year, 
but their part-time jobs tend to be casual and unrelated to 
future occupations. 


Most of the two-thirds of a million youth under eighteen in 
the full-time labor force are high school dropouts whose 
position in the labor market is precarious. More and more 
employers are unwilling to hire youngsters under eighteen 
and school dropouts. Their requirements often go far beyond 
the apparent needs of particular jobs. 


Girls under eighteen who are high school graduates work 
mainly in clerical jobs, with fewer in farm or householi em- 
ployment, which claim most who are still in school. The jobs 
of boys tend to be on a low skill level. Agricultural jobs are 
declining, but youth employment has risen in wholesaling, 
retailing, and service industries. 


Young workers have a rate of unemployment higher than 
any other age group, twice the national average. Job losses 
during recessions for fourteen to seventeen-year-olds are 
always far out of proportion to their representation in the 
labor force, and readjustment is always slower. 


Vocational Guidance 


Secondary schools have considerably increased their guidance 
services in the past decade, but there is a severe shortage 
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of counselors. More than half the counselors now functioning 
serve a mere third of the nation’s children in only seven 
states. Nearly all states suffer from lack of staff, money, and 
coordination of state and local programs. Rural schools in 
sparsely populated areas are especially affected. 


A few national organizations maintain professional guidance 
and counseling services. Most are not confined to youth. Many 
organizations that can’t offer guidance have vocational ex- 
ploration projects. 


Placement 


In the last decade, job-placement services specifically for 
youth have increased. They vary from simple services oper- 
ated by high school principals to complex organizations involv- 
ing school, citizen groups, and public employment services. 


The greatest advances in vocational services for youth have 
come through the local offices of the public employment serv- 
ices. Employment service counselors help school seniors in 
their transition from school to work in about a third of our 
public and parochial schools. Schools and employment offices 
also helped place about 7,500 dropouts in 1957-58 and are 
increasing services for them. 


In many communities throughout the country, local civic and 
youth-serving organizations have become interested in meet- 
ing the special counseling and placement needs of youth in 
cooperation with the employment service. These programs 
are particularly popular for promoting summer and part- 
time jobs. In addition, a number of community organizations 
have set up youth-employment centers (also chiefly related to 
summer and part-time employment) independent both of the 
schools and the employment services. All these testify to the 
growing community concern about youth employment. How- 
ever, except for employment service programs, efforts tend 
to be unevaluated, isolated, and unrelated to each other. 


Preparation for Work 


The successful transition from school to work requires a set 
of attitudes, habits, and a general orientation, in addition to 
training. Young people probably need socializing experiences 
to develop useful work attitudes; and a growing number will 
need to acquire specific skills. Adult concern about positive 
attitudes toward work has led to a variety of volunteer pro- 
grams that give youngsters experience through unpaid work. 
Some schools grant credit for such work, but only a few 
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students are involved, usually the “easy-to-reach.” Volunteer 
programs, although unquestionably of value, do not give 
youngsters the same feelings of adult status and responsi- 
bility that they get from paid jobs. 


A little less than a third of high school girl graduates have 
been enrolled in commercial courses that prepare them for 
starting jobs. Only a small number of boy graduates have 
been involved in commercial curricula, but one-seventh of 
them have had vocational training. Technical training is 
more and more being deferred to the post-high-school years. 


A small part of secondary school vocational training is known 
as “work experience.” Students are offered part-time employ- 
ment under school supervision with related courses. In most 


cities, the promising student (not the disadvantaged or the 
dropout) participates. 


There has been some increase in the number of apprentice- 
ship programs, which are administered locally through joint 
labor-management committees and promoted by the Depart- 
ment of Labor Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. How- 
ever, only six per cent of apprentices are under twenty-one, 
and many programs are raising educational’ standards beyond 
the two years of high school formerly required. 


Some businesses and industries run what amount to technical 
courses to train young workers. However, the present trend 
is away from formal on-the-job training. The little that is 


available usually requires a high school diploma and mastery 
of basic skills. 


Boys who see the service as a way to solve their immediate 
job problems should realize that the military organizations 
have little use for unskilled laborers and have raised their 
intelligence standards to make acceptance of dropouts less 
and less likely. In addition, military skill training is not 
readily transferable to civilian life. 


Growth and Adjustment on the Job 


Most young people change jobs frequently in the early work 
years. Sometimes this change is random and meaningless; 
but often it is a “trial work process” that aids vocational ex- 
ploration. Boys, of course, have to spend part of these years 
in the service. Girls often leave the labor market after a few 
years to marry, but many return after age thirty. 


When young workers finally get jobs, they are often dis- 
satisfied. Many have trouble adjusting to authority and to 
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co-workers. The job routine and tempo may also present 
problems, and some youngsters easily grow impatient with 
the time it takes to get promoted. The first two or three years 
of work seem to be the least satisfying. 


Most youth manage to mature and to take their places in 
the economy. But the problems many experience in the transi- 
tion from school to work are often acute. The chief difficulty 
often lies in access to appropriate training, especially with 
the unquestionable trend toward advanced skill requirements. 
A youngster’s chances of improving his social status depend 
increasingly on the levels of his education and training. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


Abstract of a Conference survey paper 
prepared by MARCIA FREEDMAN 
Research Consultant 


National Committee on Employment of Youth 


Most youngsters have some kind of difficulty in the transition 
from school to work. Choosing an occupation, getting ad- 
mitted to a college, military service, early marriage and a 
later return to work may create uncertainties for the most. 
advantaged. But socially and educationally disadvantaged 
youth may look forward to highly unsatisfying vocational 
futures (that are also unsatisfactory to society at large), 
unless something is done about their special problems. A 
child’s social class has a great deal to do with his relation 
to school; and satisfactory school performance from an early 
age is important in determining eventual vocational success. 
Studies show that lower class boys don’t aim for occupations 
on as high a level as upper class boys. The homes of middle- 
class children, their access to travel, camping, literary mate- 
rials, hobbies, music and art, and membership in youth 
organizations stimulate them towards higher level occupations. 


Minority Youth 


Members of certain minority groups are the most disadvan- 
taged American youth. Negroes, who constitute the largest 
group, have made striking educational and occupational gains 
in recent years. 


Nevertheless, getting skills is hard for many young Negroes 
because they haven’t had enough schooling to qualify for jobs 
with upgrading possibilities. Poor preparation and the lack 
of training opportunities add to their burdens of discrimina- 
tion and the shortage of job opportunities. Twice as many 
young non-white workers as whites are unemployed. 


Other minority groups share most of their problems. Puerto 
Ricans and Mexican-Americans have the added difficulty of 
language differences and (in many cases) even more de- 
prived rural backgrounds. 
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Early School Leavers 


Youngsters who quit school before graduation leave mainly 
because the schools haven’t given them what they need. All 
dropouts are not backward, nor do all low IQ students quit 
school. More dropouts come from lower class backgrounds 
than from higher levels, and more boys than girls quit school. 
The largest number quit around tenth grade. Many dropouts 
have trouble reading. Children who move around a lot seem 
to be prone to leave school early. 


Dropouts have few saleable skills. Their decision to quit 
determines to some extent what their future earnings can be. 
Some studies indicate that as many as nine times more drop- 
outs than graduates are unemployed. Although all dropouts 
are not alike, all share the drawbacks of youth and lack of 
training in a labor market increasingly demanding skills, 
experience, and diplomas. 


Rural Youth 


Farm and farm-labor jobs are declining. Most farm youth 
will have to go to cities to look for their first jobs. There they 
will suffer from their rural upbringing, which limited their 
exposure to qualified teachers and the availability of varied 
(non-agricultural) vocational courses and counseling. 


The Handicapped and the Retarded 


A number of voluntary and governmental organizations have 
greatly increased their rehabilitation and placement services 
for the physically handicapped and the “‘mentally retarded” 
in the past decade. The most common type of vocational 
training they offer is the sheltered workshop, which usually 
provides one or more of the following services: evaluation, 
adjustment training, job training, paid employment, and job 
placement. Sheltered workshops as well as other vocational 
services get federal support through the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and state employment services have respon- 
sibility for placement and development of special counseling 
programs for the handicapped. 


The largest group of handicapped youngsters are the men- 
tally retarded. Many can be trained to take responsibility on 
the job, at home, and in the community. A number have high 
abilities other than abstract learning. As in other groups, 
their adaptability to specific jobs varies widely. Retarded 
youth will be in an increasingly difficult vocational position, 
unless great efforts are made to place them in the jobs they 
can do. 
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Experimental Programs 


To meet the special needs of all these groups, special meas- 
ures are necessary. Many schools have programs designed 
to prevent youngsters from quitting. Some place students 
in supervised part-time jobs. Others give “vulnerable” stu- 
dents guidance, remedial work, job information, supervised 
part-time work, and job placement after junior high school 
graduation, if desired. Community organizations sometimes 


work with schools to place students in part-time, summer, 
or odd jobs. 


The best known experimental program in vocational educa- 
tion (at the Wood High School in Indianapolis) has a com- 
plex curriculum providing special programs for the retarded 
and the gifted, academic courses for grades seven through 
twelve, and an occupational training division geared to esti- 


mates of community demand. All classroom work is job- 
centered. 


Some cities have roving group work units that cooperate with 
community agencies in providing guidance and placement for 
the “hard-to-reach.” Other programs intervene at the point 
where dropouts apply for working papers. A number of 
schools operate their own programs for the placement and 
follow-up of dropouts. The Detroit Job Upgrading Program 
offers year-round guidance, counseling, subsidized work, 
placement in full-time jobs, and follow-up. Youngsters stay 
in job-centered courses only until they’re ready for jobs and 
jobs are open for them. 


The Department of Labor and the state employment services 
have expanded their programs for dropouts. One of their 
experimental placement projects assigned counselors to an 
office in an area of poverty and instability. Most boys and 
girls served were below average intelligence and had multiple 
social problems — police or court records, large families, 
broken homes, families on relief. Results after a year show 
that much can be done even for the most difficult. In rural 
areas, the employment service has used itinerant counselors 
to reach small, relatively isolated schools. 


Many experimental vocational programs are set up to help 
prevent delinquency, despite the fact that almost nothing is 
known about the relationship between work and actual or 
potential delinquency. At least seven states maintain work 
camps as part of their correctional systems. Settlement and 
neighborhood houses offer remedial reading, vocational guid- 
ance, and work activity — largely to “pre-delinquents.” The 
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New York City Youth Board and the Federation Employment 
and Guidance Service have a guidance and placement pro- 
gram in a high delinquency neighborhood. Some communities 
have programs to counsel and place youngsters on probation. 
School-and-work programs are aimed at delinquents who are 
still in school. 


Programs to Reverse the Effects of Deprivation 


The National Urban League has a talent-identification pro- 
gram that uses adult leadership and group guidance tech- 
niques in career exploration. This program is designed to 
raise the aspirations of Negro youth and to help reduce the 
waste of the nation’s manpower. 


The Phelps-Stokes Fund has been working since 1954 on 
improving instruction for Negroes in Southern secondary 
schools. This organization also has a college-readiness 
program. 


The National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Stu- 
dents has been trying for several years to stimulate com- 
munity programs of enrichment for deprived minority groups 
as part of its talent search. All these programs have con- 
tributed to the educational and occupational gains made by 
minority youth in recent years. 
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CHILDREN AND YOUTH OF DOMESTIC 
AGRICULTURAL MIGRANT FAMILIES 


Abstract of Conference paper 


Family Life 


Every spring, about 100,000 children under fourteen are 
taken out of school to go on the road with their parents, 
household effects, and personal belongings. Jalopies or trucks 
carry about 100,000 migrant families (half a million 
workers) into all but two of our states to cultivate and har- 
vest fruit, vegetables, and cotton. Most of them have warm 
and close relationships with their children, but the conditions 
under which they live undermine the strength of family life. 


Adequate family living cannot be maintained when incomes 
are low. The average annual earnings of migrant workers 
(for both farm and nonfarm work) were only $859 in 1957. 
The average family earnings were probably only about $1,800. 


Migrant children often live with their families in inadequate 
shelters — poorly constructed, overcrowded, unsanitary, 
lacking screens, refrigeration, adequate cooking facilities, 
and provision for garbage disposal. Less than half the states 
have legal regulations for migrant labor camps. Too often, 
it takes something like the outbreak of an epidemic to get 
action on migrant housing. 


The children are transported with their parents in vehicles 
that often have no seats, are mechanically unsafe, and 
severely overcrowded. The trucks cover excessive distances 
without stopping for rest. Some individual crew leaders take 
responsibility for safe conduct, shorten distances travelled, 
and plan their itineraries to take advantage of any adequate 
rest centers on the way. But few rest-stop accommodations 
are geared to the needs of family groups. Most states have 
no regulations on vehicles, driver qualifications, or maximum 
hours of travel. 
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Child welfare services are generally not available to migrant 
children, yet adequate child care is a major problem of their 
parents. Some have to leave young children in the care of an 
older brother or sister; others take youngsters along with 
them to the fields. However, a number of day care centers 
have been set up through the efforts of the Migrant Ministry 
of the National Council of Churches and by a few state child 
welfare agencies (sometimes with the help of federal funds). 


The Education of Migrant Children 


Few migrant children attend school regularly. Most of those 
in school are far below the grades they should be in for their 
ages; and achievement level for migrant children generally 
is under fourth grade. They can’t meet the minimum standard 
for literacy in the U.S.A., and the Office of Education reports 
they have the lowest educational attainment of any group in 
our nation. 


Many factors conspire against their attending school. They 
don’t stay long enough in any one place to make attendance 
seem worth while. When they do go to school, they are handi- 
capped by lack of continuity and the hosility or suspicious- 
ness of their schoolmates. Many school boards and personnel 
are apathetic about them. Schools often haven’t enough 
money to accommodate the extra students — sometimes 
three or four times the resident school population, during 
crop peaks. 


Some communities are exceptions, and some state depart- 
ments of education are interested. Agencies like the National 
Council of Churches, the National Child Labor Committee, 
and the National Council of Catholic Women have helped 
provide non-public school education, usually summer schools. 
But summer schools reach relatively few children and are 
not adequate substitutes for regular school attendance. 


Too many migrant parents are unable to understand how im- 
portant school is for their children, especially when they need 
the older ones to care for the babies or to work with them 
to increase family income. Their children have few oppor- 
tunities to prepare for any other kind of life. Most of them 
do not get the training, testing, and guidance that help other 
students prepare for occupations. 


Employment and Child Labor 


Agriculture is the only “big business” in the nation today 
that depends on the labor of children. Nearly half a million 
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children ten to fifteen years old were estimated to have 
worked for pay in agriculture in July, 1957. Over half were 
under thirteen. A large proportion were migrants. The great- 
est unsolved child labor problem today exists in commercial 
agriculture. Many migrant children work along with their 
parents. About forty percent of the children under sixteen 
who work in agriculture during school hours are migrants, 
according to findings of the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions in recent years. In 1958, nine percent were 
nine years old or under; fifty-two percent were between ten 


and thirteen; and twenty-nine percent were fourteen and 
fifteen. 


Children who work in agriculture have little legal protection, 
compared with other children. They are exempt from the 
provision of the Fair Labor Standards Act that sets a mini- 
mum age for employment outside school hours and during 
vacations. Only ten states set a minimum, and in these, it 
ranges from ten to fourteen. A number of states do not 
enforce laws that might otherwise apply to agriculture. This 
lack of protective legislation helps make child labor profitable. 


Migrant children work in the industry that has the third 
highest accident rate. In 1958, children under fourteen were 


involved in forty-three percent of farm accidents to people 
under eighteen. 


Health 


These children have little opportunity to benefit from such 
protective services as immunization to control communicable 
disease. Even where public health and crippled children’s 
facilities are available to them, families are often too shy to 
use them or unaware that they exist. Their lack of preventive 
health services, their delays in caring for minor ailments, 
and the special hazards of their living conditions lead to a 
frequent need for medical care, which they can ill afford. 
They share all the health problems of other low-income 
groups: poor nutrition, diarrheal disease, impetigo, respira- 
tory infections, etc. Infant mortality is high. 


Recreation and Participation in Community Life 


Migrant children and youth have no community roots and so 
suffer from isolation and loneliness. They get no chance to 
participate in community activities that help other young 
people grow and develop as individuals and as citizens. 
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Some organizations offer leisure-time and group-participation 
projects for migrants, but few (excepting some church 
groups) have services for children. The Girl Scouts designed 
a pilot project in which girls were involved in club life. Their 
experience points up the need for concerted voluntary and 
public effort to provide constructive growing-up opportuni- 
ties for these youngsters. 


Spiritual and Religious Needs 


Children on the move are unable to establish close ties with 
home churches or to attend Sunday School. However, some 
of their parents try to pass on their own beliefs. The absence 
of delinquency among them is sometimes attributed to these 


religious and moral principles, plus the authority parents 
exercise. 


Since the children can’t go to church, some ministers go to 
them. The National Council of Churches, state and local 
Councils of Churches, and Councils of Church Women work 
together in the Migrant Ministry in thirty-three states to 
include migrants in community churches and to carry reli- 
gious services and counseling to the camps. The Catholic 
Church also has extensive programs throughout the country. 


However, all these efforts reach only a small proportion of 
the children. Even where they help, they do not begin to 
eliminate the religious or spiritual problems of children and 
youth who move with the crops. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


Our readers tell us The American Child makes a wonderful 
gift for friends and relatives interested in young people. 
Subscriptions are $2.00 a year and may be ordered at any 
time from the National Committee on Employment of Youth, 
419 Park Avenue South, New York 16. 


Back issues are much in demand because they are so useful 
as reference. Some copies of all the following issues are 
available at fifty cents each: 


Disadvantaged Children and the World of Work — about 
employment problems of migrants and low-income farm 
children, drop-outs, delinquents, slow learners, and children 
of minority groups. 


Job Placement Programs for Teenagers 
Vocational Counseling and the Hard-to-Reach 


Youth Work Camps — pros and (rarely mentioned) cons, 
with article by Senator Hubert Humphrey 


Industry Programs for Youth 








Ml FROM THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH 


January, 1960 


~eelthe National Committee on Employment of Youth 
gets enthusiastic welcome from individuals, social 
agencies, religious groups, government agencies, 
educators, and youth-serving organizations all 
over the country! Messages -- still pouring in-- 
congratulate NCLC on forming new division, point up 
widespread need for help in tackling youth-em- 
ployment problems. 








--ePractical job programs for youth were explored 
by NCEY board and staff with key leaders from 
government and voluntary organizations at NCLC's 
53rd annual meeting, held last month at the home 
of Mrs. Raymond V. Ingersoll, board member. Discus- 
Sion focused on ways NCEY works with other agencies 
to improve teenage job situation. 





--eProtecting children 

NCLC endorsed proposed federal legislation to curb 
oppressive child labor in agriculture and improve 
working conditions of farm migrants at hearings 
held in New York and New Jersey by Senator Williams’ 
U. S. Senate subcommittee on migrant labor. 
Executive secretary, Eli E. Cohen, and field serv- 
ice representative, Curtis Gatlin, testified, 
urging national action to increase educational 
facilities for migrant children. 





--eMeetings and conferences 

Eli E. Cohen was one of 75 experts at National 
Manpower Council's 5-day conference on "Public 
Policies and Manpower Resources," held at Arden 
House in November. 





Curtis Gatlin spoke on "What the Grange Can Do For 
Youth" at New Jersey State Grange Conference, 
held in Atlantic City last month. 








---News from the field 

In New York, NCEY helped plan new teenage job pro- 
grams for Children's Village, Harlem Youth 
Employment Service, Emanu-El Brotherhood, and 
Mount Vernon YM-YWHA. We conferred with the research 
director of Syracuse University's Youth Develop- 
ment Center on its school-work program and with a 
representative from Peru's Department of Labor 
interested in setting up a citizens' committee to 
work for better child labor and youth-employment 
standards. 





In St. Paul, Minnesota, Lazelle Alway, field service 
representative, conferred with Capitol Community 
Service staff on developing job program for 
low-income and minority group youngsters. In 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, she met with school and social 
agency officials to discuss employment needs of 
hard-to=place teenagers. 


---lelevision and radio 

On November 10, Eli Cohen gave parents tips on 
family chores on WNBC-TV's Hi-Mom program and dis- 
cussed guidance and employment needs of teenagers 
on WEVD's Jewish Home Show. On November 1l, 

board member, James Carey, called attention to 
NCEY in interview with Mike Wallace on WNTA-TV. 


NCEY staff met last month with television producers 
planning documentary film on migratory workers, 
to be aired on CBS-Reports later this year. 











--e-News about board and staff members 

Mr. Robert Cramer, vice-president and director 
of editorial services at Parents’ Magazine, has 
just accepted membership on the Board of Trustees. 








Henrietta Arnold, formerly executive secretary at 
Jersey City Council of Social Agencies, is new 
NCEY field service representative. 





Chairman emeritus, Dr. Samuel McCune LindSay, 
died in Orlando, Florida, on November ll. 
Retired Professor of Social Legislation at 
Columbia University, Dr. Lindsay was NCLC's 
original executive secretary. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH 


of the 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


Protection for children 


Opportunity for youth 


WON’T YOU HELP? 


To 


The National Committee on Employment of Youth 
of the National Child Labor Committee 


419 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $ as a special gift to help you get 
a good start on your new enlarged program. 


Name 
Address 
160 


Please make checks payable to the National Child Labor Committee. 
All contributions are deductible for income tax purposes. 
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